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ONE OF THE PADDOCKS AT PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST 


2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Portland Maine “Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” has recently 
changed their name, and they are now known as 
the Maine State Society for the Protection of 
Animals. This society was organized as far 
back as 1872, and Henry Bergh headed its list 
of vice-presidents. At the present time it has 
for its president the Hon. Frederic E. Boothby, 
of Waterville, Me., and for its treasurer, the 
Hon. Augustus F. Moulton, of Portland. The 
agent of this society is William J. Dyer, 98 Ex- 
change Street, Portland. 


Mrs. Stacy E. Hill, the Second Vice-President 
of the Atlanta Humane Society, while passing 
through Boston this summer on her way to a 
girls’ camp in Portsmouth, N. H., of which she 
had the charge, stopped at the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, to call upon its President. 
We made up a good-sized package of our litera- 
ture and sent it to the camp for distribution. 
Mrs. Hill wrote to the President later, giving a 
list of twenty-eight girls who formed an Animal 
Rescue League at Camp Beau Rivage, and the 
following is quoted from Mrs. Hill’s letter: 

“The girls enjoyed the literature which I got 
at your office, and all are wearing the buttons. 
Many have promised to organize leagues in their 
schools and I believe that we have some splendid 
material here to help spread the gospel of human- 
ity. I expect they will be ordering a number of 
pamphlets from you. 

‘There were girls in this camp of all ages and 
they were from different localities, and I feel 
sure many suffering animals will be benefited by 
them.” 

This is a very interesting letter and it shows 
the result of the leaflets which we are giving out 
in every direction. As we have no funds es- 
pecially given for humane educational work, we 
sometimes feel as if we could hardly afford to 
send out as much literature as we do, but we 
keep on hoping that some day someone will 


recognize the good we are doing and send us 
financial aid for this purpose. 


The 46th annual convention of the American 
Humane Association was held in St. Paul, 
Minn., October 2 to 5. There were many in- 
teresting features presented and topics of the 
utmost importance to humane societies will be 
thoroughly analyzed and discussed. 


Rebuilding Fund 


In response to our appeal for help in the re- 
building of the quarters of the Animal Rescue 
League, we have received many interesting and 
touching letters which have given us much 
pleasure, showing the deep appreciation that 
many people have for the work we are doing. 
We would like to give just a few excerpts from 
some of the letters we have received, which have 
come both from the rich and the poor: 

$1. ‘‘My humble contribution to the sum the 
League is proposing to raise. I wish I were able 
to add a few ciphers to the figures named above, 
for I know of no more appealing enterprise than 
giving pleasure, or ending pain, in the case of ‘ our 
little brothers’ the animals who cannot plead 
their own cause.” 

$2. ‘*Am sending a cheque (a small mite) for 
your rebuilding fund and pray for the success of 
the undertaking for the dear animals. You are 
their good friend now and always. God bless 
your work.” 

$5. ‘Enclosed is a small check which rep- 
resents a birthday present. I am sure that the 
animal lover, who can receive no more presents, 
would like to have this go to you. Please do 
not bother to acknowledge it.” 

$1. ‘‘Please accept enclosed sum. I wish I 
could make it many times larger, in answer to 
your recent appeal in the paper.” 

$5. ‘“‘I am glad you will be ‘grateful for small 
gifts,’ as it is all I can do! It is so small, but 
cheerfully given. What a wonderful work you 
do!” 

$2. “Seeing your appeal for money to re- 
build, in to-day’s Herald, I am enclosing $2 and 
wish most earnestly that I could make it far 
more. As it is, it represents the license fee I 
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should have paid for my dog, had he lived until 
now.” 


From friends who have given us larger sums, 
we have received such letters as the following: 


“T am very happy to send you my check for 
the enclosed amount $200, to be used for the new 
buildings for the enlargement and betterment of 
your fine and splendid work for our faithful 
friends, the animals. Please accept this in loving 
appreciation of what you and your fellow- 
workers are so unselfishly doing. With every 
sincere and good wish for the continued and 
progressive success and growth of your work, 
believe me, ried 


“Your circular was received a few days ago. 
I regret that you are to have the inconvenience 
as well as expense of making over your rooms at 
51 Carver Street. It is very disobliging of the 
city officials. Twenty-five thousand dollars is a 
large sum to raise in so short a time, but I trust 
you will succeed. I enclose a check for one hun- 
dred dollars, as my contribution. I doubt 
whether there is another member of the League 
as old as I, unless the old lady of 92 is still living. 
You know how fond I am of animals, and how 
glad I should be if I could do more to relieve their 
sufferings. Of course, if convenient, I should 
like to know when you have received the $25,000, 
or even pledges, to that amount.” 


“T am enclosing my check for $3,000 payable 
to the Animal Rescue League, Boston, Mass., 
this amount to be used in the erection of the pro- 
posed new building for animals. Hoping you 
will be most successful in the furthering of this 
project, I am i 


es 


‘“‘T promised a week or so ago $1,000 toward 
the rebuilding and altering of whatever is neces- 
sary for the good and comfort of the animals that 
are brought to 51 Carver Street, and now I am 
making my promise for $1,000 more, also I mean 
to send as much more as I can scrape together.” 


Our rebuilding fund is not by any means com- 
pleted. Cannot some of our friends get up some 
sort of an entertainment this fall and aid in this 
way? Certainly the fourfooted animals do 
enough for us to warrant our gratitude and our 
efforts to lessen their suffering. 


Wuitman, Mass., Aug. 14, 1922. 
I am enclosing a check for $5 in memory of our 
“Winkie,” an ordinary cat with an extraordinary 


intelligence. She died a year ago to-day, having 
been for fourteen years a continual delight and 
comfort in an otherwise childless home. I am 
enclosing her picture. Doesn’t she look intel- 
ligent? If this check entitles the donor to mem- 
bership in the League please credit same to her 
mistress J. L. A. 


HO 


Work in Montrose, Pa. 


Mr. John P. Lyons, who organized a shelter 
and work for animals in memory of his wife, 
Mae Lyons, who was a devoted member of our 
Boston League, sends us from time to time re- 
ports of the work he is carrying, which give us 
much pleasure. I give below a page from his 
last report: 


Our SECOND YEAR 


The members of the Susquehanna County 
Humane Society have no reason to be ashamed 
of the progress it has made during its second 
year. Our membership, notwithstanding its 
loss of five by death, and of several others by 
reason of removal from this community, has 
increased. We have built and equipped a shel- 
ter for the reception of unwanted animals. We 
have investigated over fifty complaints of cruelty, 
and found thirty of them serious enough to war- 
rant action. We have prosecuted, convicted 
and punished five men guilty of flagrant offenses. 
We have devoted considerable time to cases of 
cruelty to children, and we have circulated over 
1,200 pieces of humane literature. 
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We believe that this society has been a helpful 
and encouraging influence to the humane people 
of this county, and an effective restraint upon 
those with inclinations toward cruelty. 


Our SHELTER ON CHERRY STREET 


Through the generosity of one of our directors, 
Mr. George C. Comstock, who donated the 
necessary lumber, we were enabled last fall to 
erect a shelter where the smaller animals—cats 
and dogs—could be taken in and cared for until 
disposed of. For convenience, it was placed 
back of our agent’s house at No. 7 Cherry Street. 
Though small, the ground space available being 
limited, it has so far proved adequate. It con- 
tains commodious cages and chloroform boxes, 
and it can be comfortably warmed in winter. 

During the past year 115 animals have been 
received. Of this number, nine cats were placed 
in good homes. All the other animals passed 
over to the Society at its shelter or elsewhere, 
including two superannuated horses, eleven dogs 
—most of them injured—and 93 cats were pain- 
lessly disposed of. Formerly, the customary 
way of getting rid of undesired animals—gener- 
ally kittens or puppies—was either to take them 
to another part of the town and there to drop 
them, in most cases to meet a slow death by 
starvation; or else to pass them over to immature 
boys to put out of the way, when they were 
sometimes put to death by methods altogether 
barbarous. 

Our shelter has eliminated all that. If our 
Society had accomplished nothing else, this shel- 
ter, with its humane disposition of unwanted 
animals, would be sufficient reason for its support. 

This report also gives the work done for chil- 
dren, the Society including both children and 
animals. 


Domestic cattle, swine and fowls, have each a 
language of their own, and as far as they go 
they are almost as clear-cut and understandable 
as the talk of human beings. Just how much 
more is behind the veil that limits our under- 
standing we cannot say; but no doubt there is a 
great deal.—[‘The Minds and Manners of 
Wild Animals,” by William T. Hornaday, di- 
rector of the New York Zodlogical Garden.| 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


The Presbyterian Church has a department of 
humane education, and they are publishing many 
excellent leaflets. Among the leaflets they are 
sending out is one which sums up their creed, by 
W. F. H. Wentzel, Director of Humane Educa- 
tion, as follows: 


My Humane Creed 


I believe in a vital relationship between man 
and the animal world, and that the ‘‘Golden 


Rule” has a definite application in dealing with 


dumb creatures. 

I believe that a sense of justice, mercy and 
sympathy for the suffering of any creature is 
fundamental in the excellence of human char- 
acter and evidence of the divine quality in man. 

I believe that the finer conception of civiliza- 
tion recognizes man’s responsibility to minister 
to the needs and happiness of the lower animals. 

I believe that common humanity should out- 
law all deliberate cruelty and unnecessary abuse 
of the creatures. 

I believe that animals killed for food, for cloth- 
ing, or because of being pests, should be dis- 
patched with the least pain and suffering prac- 
ticable. 

I believe that unkindness or cruelty is a type of 
selfishness which leads to disrespect for right and 
law as well as to a criminal tendency responsible 
for some of our social and ethical problems. 

I believe that education in the fundamentals 
of kindness is an essential part of the training of 
the child in the home, the school and the church. 

I believe that civilization and religion have 
progressed in direct proportion as man has be- 
come more kind and less cruel, and that this 
process ts a part of the divine plan for the recogni- 
tion of the universal brotherhood of man. 

I believe that man partly demonstrates his 
fitness for heaven by the manner in which he 
deals with God’s creatures, exemplifying the 
Spirit of the Master. — [Department of Humane 
Education Welfare Work, Presbyterian Chure 
of the U. S. A., Columbia Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.] 
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Another of these leaflets is: 
Virtues of the Dog 


He neither forgets you nor neglects to welcome 
your home coming. 

He doesn’t talk back. 

He accepts whatever you do as right. 

He does not gossip or backbite. 

His life is a sermon on unselfish affection with- 
out hope of reward. 

In prompt obedience he is a model for chil- 
dren. 

He will run his four legs off te make you or 
your children happy. 

He will submit to almost any hardship to make 
children happy. 

Like a real hero, he will risk his life for you and 
yours. 

If children are rough he will endure it. 

If children are unkind he will forgive it. 

If he does not get enough to eat he will forget 
it. 

If you burden him too heavily he will bear up 
as best he can. 

He is thankful for his simple food. 

He seldom sulks nor long retains a misunder- 
standing. 

His added friends do not lessen his affection 
for you. 

He does not question your dress or your station 
in life. 

He respects your change of temperament and 
seeks to please you. ; 

He does not bore you with his troubles. 

He is polite and thanks you with a wag of his 
tail for every kind word or act. 

He does what you tell him without asking why. 

He trusts you supremely and is the very em- 
bodiment of Faith, Hope and Love. — [Depart- 
ment of Humane Education Welfare Work, 
Presbyterian Church of the U. 8. A.] 


About the Steeplechase 


Lonpon, April 24.— The disastrous results 
to crack horses and riders attending this year’s 
Grand National steeplechase, just run at Auntree, 
‘may result in the abolition of this world-famous 
sporting event. Thirty-two horses started, and 


but one finished the course. The rest of them 
were scattered along the frightfully difficult 
route with broken necks, broken legs or broken 
spirits. Not a single horse escaped unhurt, and 
only one rider. Several horses were so badly 
injured that they had to be shot. Three were 
killed outright by falls on the course. Several 
of the gentleman riders suffered broken arms and 
legs, and the rest were badly bruised. Nobody 
much cares about the riders, but the wholesale 
butchery of fine horses has given the Grand 
National a new name. It is now known as ‘‘the 
Cruelest Thing in the World.” 

Just the other day thirty-two high-bred horses, 
each one famed throughout Great Britain for its 
spirit, speed and all the other qualities that go to 
make up a marvelous race horse, stood quivering 
with excitement at the start of the famous 
Auntree steeplechase course near Liverpool, : 
where each year for more than a century, Eng- 
land’s principal steeplechase event has been held. 
Atop each horse was a gentleman rider. Along 
the four-and-one-half-mile course there were 
gathered, waiting for the horses to pass in their 
mad flight, thousands upon thousands of Eng- 
land’s gentility — fashionable debutantes, lords 
and their ladies, earls and their countesses, and 
even dukes and their duchesses. For the great 
Grand National is the outstanding sporting event 
of the year in all the British Empire. 

The thirty-two horses started, springing away 
with their heads out, nostrils extended, the 
coursing of their sporting blood plainly visible 
along the ridges made by veins that stood out 
beneath their tender skins. As the last of the 
horses flashed by, the spectators grouped them- 
selves or moved along the course waiting im- 
patiently for the big news of the year — ‘‘ Which 
one of these splendid horses would survive the 
four and a half miles — which one would keep to 
its feet to the end?” For it is not often that 
more than one or two horses ever reach the 
finish of the Grand National. And that is why 
even the sportsmen in England are crying that 
this great steeplechase is the cruelest thing in the 
world. 

This year eight horses fell at the Canal Turn 
Fence, the eighth jump on the corner. The 
others fell later on. It has been the record of the 
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Grand National for several years that one-third 
of all the horses who enter the race fall, some- 
times injuring themselves for life, sometimes 
killing themselves outright, sometimes crippling 
their riders, within the first mile of the course. 
This year it is not the injured riders who, after 
being carried off the field on stretchers or helped 
away by spectators, have attracted the most 
sympathy and have been responsible for the out- 
burst of public opinion against the continuance 
of this famous steeplechase. For some reason 
the public this year turned its attentien to the 
poor horses, whose broken necks, twisted legs 
and bruised bodies dotted the course for miles, 
while the solitary winner was being cheered and 
acclaimed.—|From the Los Angeles T7mes.| 


Unfortunate Pony 


The cruel trafficin worn-out horses still thrives. 
A local butcher bought a pony for $2. It seems 
a large sum, but we have every reason to believe 
that he received value. The pony inconsider- 
ately collapsed on the street from starvation, 
having been merely fixed up by nefarious meth- 
ods best known to the dealers, in order to get a 
sale. Our inspectors brought to Headquarters, 
not long ago, some evil-smelling stuff that these 
dealers are in the habit of feeding the horses that 
pass through their hands. It is fermented stuff 
from the breweries, which, when fed, gives the 
animal a sleek and well-cared-for appearance by 
his body becoming distended with gases arising 
from this horrible mixture. While in this condi- 
tion he is sold for a few dollars, the purchaser 
believing he is getting a bargain. Shortly after, 
the animal collapses, and the new owner is taken 
in charge and punished, not only for his own 
offence, but for the offence of the man who sold 
the horse to him, and the other human animal 
who sold him to the dealer. This traffic should 
be suppressed by law. — The Humane Pleader, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 

On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think you that building shall endure, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 
—J. R. Lowell. 


Twenty Froggies 


Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool. 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 


“We must be in time,”’ said they, 
First we study, then we play; 
That is how we keep the rule, 
When we froggies go to school.” 


Master Bullfrog, brave and stern, 
Called his classes in their turn, 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Also how to leap and dive; 


Taught them how to dodge a blow, 
From the sticks that bad boys throw. 
Twenty froggies grew up fast, 
Bullfrogs they became at last; 


Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggie ought to be, 
Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. 
—George Cooper. 


Four Pets 


Pussy has a whiskered face, 
Kitty has such pretty ways, 
Doggie scampers when I call, 
And has a heart to love us all. 


The dog lies in his kennel, 
And Puss purrs on the rug, 
And baby perches on my knee 

For me to love and hug. 


Pat the dog and stroke the eat, 
Kach in its degree; 
And cuddle and kiss my baby, 
And baby kiss me. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


“Tt ain’t no use to grumble and complain, 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice; 

When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
Why rain’s my choice.”’—Humane Pleader. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


GALEN Hauu, ATLANTIC City, N. J., 
Sept. 18, 1922. 


Reading Our Fourrootrep FRIENDS, it has 
occurred to me that perhaps you and others 
might be interested in the story of a cow belong- 
ing to friends of mine. When Betty was bought, 
she was so thin and neglected-looking her new 
owner said he was ashamed to bring her home in 
daylight, and he and his wife at once com- 
menced to pet and coax her, to get her in a condi- 
tion satisfactory to them. It was evident that 
she had been abused, as she would flinch when 
approached, and crowd over to the other side 
when they fastened her chain, and that sort of 
thing hurts my friends, who love animals. 

The wife had been accustomed to give apple 
parings, etc., to Dick, the horse, but now, giving 
them to Betty, to win her confidence and affec- 
tion, Dick seemed jealous, so she divided what 
she had; and Betty liked her, oh, yes, but Betty’s 
real affection is given to the man of the house. 

He milks, when at home, and well; he has a 
feed mill, and of course always has meal clinging 
to the blousee he wears about his work. After 
milking, he goes to Betty’s head and fondles her, 
while she licks the meal from his sleeve, by way 
of dessert. Two years ago, when her master 
was on jury duty, and his wife had to milk, 
Betty refused to let her milk down for two or 
three days, and was deeply offended when she 
reached for her dessert to find no meal on the 
sleeve, knocking my friend’s arm with her head. 
For days she bawled and grieved, and once her 
mistress asked her, ‘‘ Betty, what is the matter 
with you? I fed you and J gave you a drink,— 
what do you want?’’ Betty looked at her, 
looked out in the orchard, looked at the barn 
and the mill, then back at my friend, and bawled! 
She knew what she wanted, and she told as well 
as she could. My friend did not know that her 
husband had come home on the early train, but 
he came across the yard back of her, and said, 
“What are they doing to you, Betty?” and, 
though people generally think a cow’s face has 


no expression, my friend said those who think so 
should have seen Betty then. She was happy, 
and she looked it. Evenings, the man of the 
house was thinning corn; Betty would stand at 
the fence, in the orchard, opposite the space as 
he went down; she would move up opposite the 
next space as he came up, facing him. Giving 
her what he had collected, he would go back; 
having eaten what he had given her, Betty would 
repeat her performance. Sunday evening, of 
course, he was not out, but Betty was in her 
place by the fence, and, not seeing him as usual, 
she bawled. He, sitting on the porch, remarked: 
“T don’t know what is the matter with Betty; I 
think I had better put her in; maybe she has 
seen a cow somewhere, and may break out,” to 
which his wife replied, ‘‘She is bawling for you.” 
“Oh, nonsense!”’ he answered, whereupon she 
asked, ‘“‘ Don’t you suppose I know that cow by 
this time?’”’ Anyway, he went down across the 
yard, and called “‘What’s the matter with you, 
Betty?” Betty turned, gave one look, and 
with an emphatic “ Baw,’ she dashed down to 
the gate; he patted and stroked and talked to 
her for a few minutes, then he went back to the 
porch, and Betty went and lay down, while 
peace reigned. Betty was satisfied. Once, 
when my friend fed Betty, not knowing she was 
getting fresh sowed corn, she gave her hay. 
Betty looked at her with an injured air, then at 
the hay, put her horns under it, and scattered it 
to the four winds, then looked at her again, 
whereupon she asked her husband what he was 
giving Betty, explaining that she disdained the 
hay, and the answer came, ‘‘Oh, I forgot, I have 
been giving her that sowed corn, that’s what she 
wants.”? And Betty, getting it, was happy. 

She likes variety. When she could, she liked 
to get into the chicken yard, to see if what they 
had to eat was better than what she had, and she 
ate what she found; learning this, they did not 
leave food in the yard, and one day she got in and 
ate a box of ground oyster shells, that being all 
she could find. For a time, she stays in the lot 
quite contented, then she wants to go into the 
orchard; when she tires of the orchard, she can’t 
be driven out of the lot. She will go round and 
round the barn, but will not go into the orchard. 
One spring, when the grass came up nicely in the 
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yard, they staked Betty on a short rope to eat it; 
she liked each place for a little while, but when 
she was tired of it, she wanted to be moved. 
Once, they noticed she was getting restless, and 
knew what it meant, but they were not ready to 
move her just that minute. However, Betty 
would only wait so long, and, giving a last look to 
see if they were coming, she thrust her horns into 
a spirea bush and tore it to bits. Then she 
looked at them as if to say, ‘‘ Well, it wasn’t my 
fault.” 

Betty tolerates my friend; I think she even 
likes her; but she is infatuated with her master, 
so much so that my friend says now, whenever 
she wants to know where her husband is, she 
looks to see which way the cow is headed, know- 
ing Betty is facing the place where she thinks 
her beloved master may be found. 

The above, to me, seems remarkable, for the 
reason that cows are not regarded as affectionate, 
or as reasoning animals, but Betty seems to be an 
exception to every cow rule, and she certainly 
loves the man who saved her from what had 
evidently been a hard life, and gave her a happi- 
ness that is a pleasure to her folks as well.— 
Mary N. Hendrickson. 


The Geological Survey is no doubt an excellent 
thing, but one questions whether it was necessary 
to kill 675 brown owls in order to find out from 
examination of their digestive organs whether 
they were really useful or not. The following is 
the result of the survey of this large number of 
owls. In their stomachs they found: The 
remains of 1,119 meadow mice, 452 house mice, 
134 house rats and other small mammals to the 
number of 5,400. The State of Pennsylvania 
once gave a bounty for every owl killed. The 
farmers soon discovered the blunder they had 
made in seeking the destruction of this good 
friend and had the bad law repealed. 


A Fire Heroine 


A few months ago The Record published a 
picture of a fire in a big Paris department store. 
“Parisians are clamoring that a medal for 
bravery shall be given to a little black cat which 


yesterday, with its feet bound in cotton wool, , 
limped across the street to revisit the ruins of its 
former home. 

“When the great fire broke out at the Maga- 
sins du Printemps, the cat was, with its three 
kittens, in the basement of the building. Scent- 
ing the danger, it carried the three kittens one by 
one out of the fire zone to a grocer’s shop about a 
hundred feet away. 

“How the brave little mother accomplished 
the rescue through blinding smoke must remain 
forever a mystery. 

‘Her kittens safe, the cat sank to the ground 
with her paws badly burned and her skin a mass 
of blisters. The shop girls attended to the kit- 
tens and the devoted mother.’’ — [Taken from 
the London Daily Chronicle.| 


Friendship between a Horse and a Hen 


A story comes from McKeever, N. J., that a 
farmer named Henry Ransom, living near there, 
has a Leghorn hen a year and a half old, which is 
never happy unless it is near a horse he uses for 
general farm work. 

A year ago last spring a biddy made a nest in 
Dobbin’s manger and refused to get out. As the 
horse offered no objections, Mr. Ransom left the 
hen undisturbed, and in due time she hatched out 
a fine brood of chicks. It was one of this brood 
that took a shine to Dobbin. At first the horse 
didn’t pay much attention to the little one, but 
after a time, as he seemed to miss it when it was 
shut up in the hen house, it was given the run of 
the barn. 

When Dobbin went into the field to work, the 
chicken followed, always keeping in sight of the 
horse, and when the work was done it returned 
and roosted on the headstall. This kept up for 
many weeks, and all the time the attachment 
grew stronger. Finally, one day Mr. Ransom’s 
road mare went lame, and he drove old Dobbin 
to the village. Before starting he shut up the 
hen, but she managed to get loose and started in 
pursuit. Helped by her wings, she made fast 
time, and when Mr. Ransom was about a mile 
from home he found her trailing at the wheel.— 
From The Rider and Driver. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of September the League re- 
ceived 4,840 cats, 495 dogs, 52 horses, and 71 
smaller animals. We placed 89 dogs and 31 cats 
~ in good homes. 


A chestnut horse was reported in Neponset 
about sixteen years old. He had scars and sores 
on his hips, his ribs were showing and he had 
sunken down in the back. He was old and miser- 
able looking, and our agent was not long in secur- 
ing him and rescuing him from his sad condition. 

The usual number of ill-fitting harnesses was 
reported, bits uncomfortable, bridles that needed 
readjusting, blinders that were pressing on the 
horses’ eyes, and collars that were chafing their 
necks. Such cases are generally followed up and 
remedied. It is an unfortunate fact that among 
the poorer and more ignorant classes of laboring 
men who own horses, their ignorance of the horse 
is so great that they do not notice whether a 
harness fits or not. They buy a harness for one 
old horse and, when that horse is dead, they use 
the same harness for the next horse they get, 
which may be entirely different in size and shape. 
And in that way many of these poor horses driven 
by pedlars and the cheaper grocers and express- 
men are put to very great suffering and are often 
injured permanently. 


THE ANNUAL FAIR 


In 1904 we held our first fair for the benefit of 
the Animal Rescue League. At that time very 
few organizations were attempting to raise money 
in that way, and we were advised not to attempt 
it ourselves as we were told ‘‘Fairs were out of 
fashion.” Our Fair was so successful that year 
that we have continued having one every year, 
for the reason that we have needed the money. 
Our work every year increases, and we do not 
know how and where to stop its growth. It is 


not easy to refuse the calls made upon us which 
are sent to us, as the call was to the Apostle, 
‘‘Come over into Macedonia and help us.’ At 
first we expected to deal only with the suffering 
animals of Boston, but year by year the scope 
has widened and now it extends for miles around 
the city. We are the center of a very large 
work, a growing work, and a work that is gener- 
ally conceded to be of the greatest benefit to 
animals and to human beings, as the educational 
work has kept pace with the practical part of 
taking care of suffering animals. 

Seeing the success we met with in holding our 
Fair, other charitable organizations have started 
up, until now every charitable organization in 
Boston seems to be holding fairs, and this coming 
winter we expect to have many rivals in that 
part of the work; but we hope our friends who 
have helped us hitherto will stand by us and help 
us to make this Fair as great a success as it is 
every year, and even greater if possible. 

We are planning to have one of the most 
delightful fairs we have ever had. We have 
several unique features which will be disclosed 
later. Our splendid corps of helpers, assisted by 
some members and friends, are showing their 
deep interest and sympathy in the work by as- 
sisting in sewing and in making jellies and pre- 
serves. The bungalow at Pine Ridge, Dedham, 
has been changed into a sort of jelly factory. 
We had an unusual quantity of fruit this year. 
Our long arbors were covered with grapes, and 
these have been turned into grape jelly and 
grape juice. Already we have 150 tumblers of 
grape jelly and about 50 quarts of grape juice 
ready for sale. We expect soon to put up pears 
in various ways, which will all be on sale at the 
Fair. Orders for any of these may be sent to us 
at Carver Street, and we will fill them as soon as 
possible. We will also be glad of donations of 
any kind of jelly, pickles and preserves, as there 
is always a great demand for these useful house- 
hold supplies at our Fair. We are looking for 
donations for the Fair every day, and although 
our headquarters is in great confusion, owing to 
the rebuilding, we have an excellent storeroom 
outside, where we can place everything that 
is sent us, and keep it safely until time for the 
Fair. 
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We are also having a call for articles for our 
Gift Shop in Medfield and would be grateful for 
anything sent to us. We are asking our friends 
to look over their houses again and weed out 
their china and ornaments and books, and send us 
everything they are getting rather tired of or can 
do without, to help along the cause of animals. 

Anyone who is willing to make aprons or other 
articles for the Fair may communicate with Miss 
Phillips, at 51 Carver Street; she will give them 
material or directions or patterns for such things 
as are salable at the Fair, and will be very grateful 
for their assistance. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street: 
During the three summer months this Branch 
took in 639 animals, mostly cats. The Branch 
is always kept in good condition and at present 
is a great help to that part of the city. 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, Cam- 
bridge: This Receiving Station, as usual, has 
done good work. In August they cared for 168 
animals. Besides this, a great deal of pains is 
always taken in humane educational work. 

Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue: In 
August 2438 animals were taken, and during the 
summer months 748. This is a part of the city 
where a Receiving Station is greatly needed. 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northampton 
Street: Mr. McCarthy, the Superintendent, 
has an increasing number of animals to care for 
every year as the Station becomes better known. 
In August he took in 240 animals and during the 
summer months 741 animals were cared for. 

East Boston, 341 Meridian Street: Arthur 
Leighton is doing a very good work in the little 
locksmith shop which his friend, Mr. Campbell, 
has kindly allowed us to use. During August he 
took in 155 animals. Since starting this Branch 
in the early part of the summer he has taken in 
480 animals, mostly cats. 

In the Italian quarter in East Boston the re- 


port comes to us that many cats are running wild. 
A kind-hearted member of the League, Mrs. 
Hopkins, has brought in many cats, coming with 
them as far as Carver Street, before our Receiv- 
ing Station was opened in East Boston. She 
suggests that we should have an inexpensive 
ecard printed in Italian to distribute amongst 
these people, as many of them cannot read 
English, and in this way we would reach many 
more of the poor animals. This suggestion is 
worth considering. 

West Lynn, 60 Neptune Street: This Station 
was only opened in June and has already cared 
for 640 animals. Miss Jordan took in 274 dur- 
ing August. When one considers that all the 
help Miss Jordan has had in this work has been 
from a small boy of twelve, with occasionally a 
woman coming in to help take care of the house 
when she is out on orders, it may easily be seen 
that she is working very hard and that as soon as 
possible we ought to be able to employ an agent 
to assist her. Unfortunately the Lynn people 
do not respond at all to our appeals for funds, 
and many of them seem to expect our agent to 
travel for miles after animals of their own that 
they wish to get rid of, and then are not willing to 
pay even the carfares. So many are the calls 
made upon Miss Jordan that we have advised 
her not to heed these calls that are at a long dis- 
tance unless the people are willing to pay her 
expenses on the cars. 

Our Home of Rest for Horses at Pine Ridge is 
really a Receiving Station for all kinds of ani- 
mals, and 33 dogs and cats have been brought in 
from there during August. 

The Bartlett-Angell Home in Medfield is be- 
ginning to look up under the able management of 
Dr. William M. Eames and we are hoping for 
great things from that quarter. 

From all the Branches we received in August 
1301 animals, and during the summer months it 
amounted to 3,486 animals rescued from suffering. 


The emergency cases during the last month 
totalled 92 and were of the usual nature,— 
cats rescued from trees, from vacant houses and 
from many unfortunate situations which in- 
volved a good deal of suffering for the cats and 
difficulties in the rescue by our agents. 
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Work on the Cape 


Our missionary agent, although not regularly 
at work this summer, continues to look about 
him, and occasionally reports some particularly 
sad case he has discovered. For example, in 
July, on the Cape near North Carver, he found 
a horse out in a field, too weak with old age and 
suffering to get up, that was left there to die. 
The skin was off one side of his legs, where he had 
struggled to get up. He had evidently been 
lying out there for some time. When inquiring 
for the owner, the reply was that he had “gone 
berrying.”’ Some children were asked how long 
they thought the horse had been lying there in 
that condition, and they said for seven days. 
They said their father had been waiting for him 
to die, as they could not afford to have him 
killed. Our agent put the poor animal out of his 
misery at once. This shows the importance of 
keeping an agent employed looking up country 
farms. 

Another case he reported to us in July, in East 
Falmouth, was of a calf and two pigs that were 
nearly starved, and that he forced the owner to 
attend to at once. He found a dog with a 
broken hind leg that had been suffering for 
several days, and put him out of his misery. 

In Harwich, he found two calves nearly starved 
to death. The owner was selling the milk they 
should have had, and letting the calves starve. 

In Sagamore he found a horse with very sore 
back and shoulders because of an ill-fitting har- 
ness. Mr. Irwin fixed the harness to make it 


comfortable and made the man promise not to 
use the horse until the sores were healed. 

In Forestdale he found a calf that had been 
left for some hours in the bottom of a wagon, 
with his four legs tied together. The owner was 
very ugly when told he must loosen the calf and 
make him comfortable; but finally he was made 
to do this and Mr. Irwin gave the owner a lesson 
that he could not perpetrate such acts of cruelty 
without being found out, and getting himself 
into trouble. 


This is a specimen of the complaints we have 
from the Cape, in connection with Mr. Irwin’s 
work: 

‘“A man in Buzzard’s Bay keeps a pony in a 
box stall, where he has been a year. The stall 
is visited twice a day, he is only watered once a 
day, and the stall is in a filthy condition. As 
the children used to drive this pony so hard he is 
now unfit for use, as he is broken-winded.” 


“Snuppy has two lovely fat puppies out in the 
box room. ‘Two instead of the usual eight! And 
so fat that their legs, although fifteen days old 
to-day, spread out on either side like the legs of a 
tortoise. But I believe the little beggars know me 
already. I’ve been calling on them regularly for 
the last three days, and when I go in now they 
begin to rustle about in the box and roll a bleary 
blue eye out of their fatness at me. While there 
are puppies, the world can never be quite all 
wrong, can it?’’—Winifred James, ‘fA Woman in 
The Wilderness.” 
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LETTERS 


KIDDO 


This beautiful little Spaniel in the above 
picture was taken from the League in 1909 and 
lived until August, 1922. She was a very intelli- 
gent and obedient dog and had many cute ways. 
Every morning she had a dish of coffee, and at 
noon and night she had tea. Nine years ago she 
was struck by an automobile and injured, and 
since then has been a little lame, but was able to 
enjoy life, and was a great comfort and joy to her 
owner. The doctor who took care of her at the 
time of her accident went away, and she did not 
see him for over two years, but one day when 
she went into a drug-store she saw him there, 
and exhibited the utmost delight at the meeting. 

She was very fond of sitting on the window sill 
of her home watching the traffic and the people 
going by, who frequently stopped and spoke to 
her. She could distinguish the horn of her 
master’s automobile a long distance away al- 
though there were hundreds of cars passing daily. 
When she heard this particular horn she always 
was ready to run and meet her master. She was 
a good swimmer and liked to strike out boldly in 
pursuit of a stick thrown into the water. She 


was a good traveller, going back and forth from 
New York to Boston many times. While travel- 
ling she stuck closely to the baggage belonging to 
her owners; she seemed to think it was her duty 
to guard it. The baggage master was always 
good to her. 

How we miss her, and how sad our hearts are 
without her! Many people would not under- 
stand it, but we feel as if we should never get 
over her loss, and as if her place could never be 


fitled—Je bh: 


SHARON, Pa., Aug. 27, 1922. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: Ireceived my August copy 
of Our FourFooTED FRIENDS yesterday. Last 
night I was reading the article entitled ‘‘ What is 
it worth.” It surely is a forcible appeal; indeed 
it could almost be called a sermon. It reminds 
me of a minister standing in the pulpit pleading 
for a new edifice, showing the people what has 
been done for them, and now it is their duty to do 
what they can to help build a new one. If peo- 
ple would stop and think how many miserable, 
diseased offsprings would have menaced Boston 
and thereabouts from those half million animals 
that you and yours (The Animal Rescue League) 
have humanely cared for or humanely put to 
death! I know what it is to pick up a lost, 
strayed or sick kitten, and have no place to put it, 
and proceed to buy chloroform and put it to 
sleep myself. It would have meant so much to 
me to have had a Rescue League to run to with 
my little stray. It is no pleasant task to take a 
trustful kitten or a wild one either, and shut it in 
a box with chloroform. Yes, you have helped 
both people and animals. I never received a 
cat or dog from the League, but I have received 
a couple of nice letters from you at times, in 
answer to mine; and who can read the little 
magazine without being helped? I am sending 
you a check for $5 toward the fund to help build 
new buildings. It is not much, but it is a week’s 
wages. The check is made out for $5.50. <A 
friend asked me to add her fifty cents, after 
reading my magazine. After she is through 
reading the humane papers she sends them to 
an old lady in California, so she is doing a kind 
act, too. — M. F. M. 
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Hast CAmBripGE, Mass., July 22, 1922. 
ANIMAL Rescur LEAGUE. 

Dear Sirs: I am writing in regard to a very 
courageous act on the part of James J. Longhran, 
67 Spring Street, East Cambridge, Mass., who res- 
cued a dog that fell in an underground well in an 
old shed belonging to house at the above address. 

The dog belonged to his little sister, who is an 
invalid and dearly loves her little pet, and to whom 
the dog means everything as they are staunch 
friends; where one is you will find the other. 
The poor dog did not know where he was going, 
as it was very dark, until the little girl’s mother 
heard the dog ery. She located the cries and 
discovered they came from under ground and, 
when ripping the board away, discovered that 
it was a well, and she quickly called in some 
neighbors, and they brought ladders, ropes and 
poles, but to no avail. They could not get the 
dog. Finally someone suggested to call the fire 
department, which was quickly done, but they 
refused to respond and the poor little dog was 
left to perish; there was no possible way for any 
one to get to him, and all hope was given up when 
in came her brother from school, saw the crowd 
and asked what was the matter. 

They told him his little sister’s dog was drown- 
ing. He bravely took off his hat and coat, tied a 
rope around his waist and was lowered into the 
well. He had great difficulty in locating him as 
he had no means of seeing what he was doing, but 
had to trust to his sense of feeling, as the dog had 
ceased crying by this time. He finally fished 
around until he got the dog and brought him to 
safety, more dead than alive. They had torub him 
down and give him something to revive him. He 
came around all right, much to the happiness of 
all concerned. Notonly should he be on your honor 
roll for bravery, but for his kindness to dumb 
animals. He is fifteen years old. The poor 
little animal would have met a sad death, and his 
little sister would have been heartbroken, if it had 
not been for this young man’s brave act. Hop- 
ing he will get a just reward from the Animal 
Rescue League, yours truly,—M. F. E. 

Friends of the League should begin this fall with 
a subscription for this magazine. Every new 
subscriber is a help to the cause. 


My name is Peter Calvin Thomas, and I live 
in Rutland, Vermont. If you could sce the nice 
home I have, the good things I have to eat, the 
beautiful green grass I have to play in and the 
comfortable basket I sleep in, you would say, 
“Lucky Peter.” I am sending you a picture of 
myself taken a few days after I arrived here, 
just to show you I have grown, and how con- 
tented I look. I owe my good fortune to the 
League, and am enclosing one dollar to help a 
little towards its wonderful work. Lovingly,— 
Peter Calvin. 


Corurt, Mass., July, 1922. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: You don’t know what fun 
I have reading the magazines about our four- 
footed friends. I like to read the letters and 
stories in them. I have a little story about my 
cat Tommie I want to tell you. One day 
mother was making frosting for a cake and I was 
watching her, with Tommie in my arms. After 
she had frosted the cake she gave me the spoon 
to clean off. As she was handing it to me Tom- 
mie put out his paw and put it into the spoon. 
Of course his paw was full of frosting, but he 
didn’t mind that, he began licking his paw off. 
As soon as he had that done, he began licking the 
spoon off, too. I thought that was real cute, 
don’t you? Thanking you very much for the 
magazines.—B. B. 


We have had a splendid donation to our Fair 
of various articles contributed by one of our mem- 
bers who is breaking up housekeeping. Visitors 
to the Fair always find many unique articles at 
reasonable prices. 
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Extract from a letter from a humane worker in 
another state: 


I thank you for the splendid leaflets you so 
kindly sent me and I am using them where I 
hope they will do the most good. Owing to ill 
health I cannot do as much as I would like, but 
I do a little to lessen the suffering of animals 
around me. I want to tell you of the three cats 
and one bird that my sixteen-year-old daughter 
put to sleep very gently during this month. The 
first cat was dropped at our door just before day- 
light. I coaxed it in and fed it, it was very thin, 
then it curled up in a bed and slept for hours 
before we ended its pitiful little life. The second 
cat I found in the middle of the sidewalk in the 
store district, with what I thought was a broken 
leg. Of course we put that one to sleep at once. 
The third cat my daughter brought home. It 
had been dropped in a nearby park and was cry- 
ing pitifully. The little injured bird was handed 
in at our front door with, ‘I was told a lady lives 
here who would chloroform this little bird.” I 
brought a pail, and each driver who stops here is 
invited to water his horse then and any time he 
is passing, and told to tell the other drivers. It 
would do you good to see some of the horses en- 
joy their drink. I give the drivers a “‘ Be kind to 
animals”? button and beg them to think of their 
horses. I place food and water in my yard at 
night for any stray cats. One came for four 
years and ate, and then slept in my cellar cold 
nights, but would not let me touch it. He 
suddenly disappeared. There is another large 
fellow who has been coming the same length of 
time. I wish you could see his very intelligent 
face as he studies my face. It took years for him 
to get courage enough to face me, but I finally 
won him with kindness. 


If there were many, instead of a few, such 
kind and merciful women in every city and town, 
an enormous amount of suffering would be pre- 
vented. Even among those who profess to be 
followers of Christ, how little thought is given 
to the promise— Blessed are the Merciful.”’ 
There is a surprising number of men and women 
who apply this promise only to human beings— 
and often ignore it altogether.—A. H.S. 


Dear friend: A neighbor of mine went away 
to New York on a trip and was gone three weeks. 
Before she went she asked me to care for her three 
cats, and I was glad to doit. I went up to the 
house twice every day, sometimes three times a 
day, and fed the cats and took good care of them 
until the owner got back. On her return she was 
so pleased with the good care I had given her pets 
that she handed me ten dollars; said it was worth 
that to have the cats so well cared for. It made 
the tears come to my eyes to have her say that to 
me, and I said to myself, ‘‘Now I have got this 
money for doing what I could to make animals 
comfortable, and for feeding them, and I am 
going to devote it to doing good to some other 
animals,—to animals that are being neglected 
and abused.”’ So I send it to you to use in what- 
ever way you think best to make some poor 
animal comfortable. I have a preference for 
poor abused horses. I would like to know the 
story of the horse that is going to be helped.— 
EOI SY 


This money was put into our Horse Rescue 
Fund, and is being used to help care for a poor 
worn-out horse that has been taken to our Home 
of Rest to have a period of rest and happiness. 
The owner of this old horse will go to visit him 
occasionally, and it is a comfort to him to feel 
that his horse is having such good care.—A. H.5. 


YorK VILLAGE, Mating, Aug. 4, 1922. 

My dear best friend: It is two years to-day 
since I left the kind Carver Street sheltering care 
and came to live with the family here. I cele- 
brated my second birthday by going berrying; 
no autos in the woods and I could dance about 
without my leash, and I had a great old time, 
telling the squirrels just what I thought of them. 
I’m well and happy asa little dog canbe. Much 
love, a billion, trillion good wishes and just as 
many thanks. Your respectful and most af- 
fectionate friend,—Jerry. 


The Pine Ridge pears have been put up in seven 
different ways. This ought to interest house- 
keepers as it will give them new ideas for another 
year. Orders for these will be taken in advance 
of the Fair. 
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Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 
are equally attractive to big dogs. 


es eee Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 
Always Ready For for “‘Dog Culture.” 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER ARG SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On | NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 


the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V 
e 9 o J e 


in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
aoe eeaeves ae Coates pecmeicry, ee: small Bua 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or burie 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- A N I M A Ee R ES & U B L EAG UE 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


CROFT REGIS Serre. The Park Pollard UNDERTAKERS 


ag ee Basa? 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington Elevated Station. 
Cate Pass Door Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Tel. Dedham 566-R P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 
ROXBURY x. \\. : Slay ie .  . . 19 Lampert AVENUE 


NortH ENp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL wows. St.) | 89. NoRTH BENNET STREET 
Soutu Enp eee Sere... |. 109 NORTHAMPTONsS Tenor 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD Housrk . . . . . . .  . @9 Moore STREET 
STONEHAM ae Apes A EES GY 00 ore J 51 MARBLE STREET 
MEDFIELD. . . . . . . . ~ . BaRrTLeTT-ANGELL HoME For ANIMALS 
East Boston . mh oe Weel ee pve, thane). ).. Q41e MRR NTE 
West LYNN bat ke ne eta we ee ee i 60 NEPTUNE STREET 
“Wier hg aa tggr Ciba tira be ie aE i Oe) Te Oe ae se PY 
SEP SaT ETL VEVISILOTRS, a silo) a ee die ce Ais | + 5) | pee RMI ec 
Copies of humane literature distributed .. . . . . . « + « « |« 65,559 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1921 
Number of animals collected 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1921 . . . . . .«. © © « + 18,250 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921 . . . . . . « ~~. ~~. ~ 600 
Number-of horses:humanely: killed, 1921. ~~. --. s>- 4.6 pees am Mie ie eee eu 
Number of horses given vacations wy a Tig es ae nb 42 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


